














A snapshot of one section of the large Rock Garden at 
the Mitchell Nurseries, Inc. 


LATE BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


If your Rock Garden is one of those without bloom in late Summer, 
you will improve it by freely planting the following from 


NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


Aster “Mauve Cushion’’—6 inches, mauve, blooms in October. 
Aster linariifolius—10 inches, blue, blooms in September. 

Armeria laucheana—5 inches, rose-color, blooms all Summer. 
Calamintha alpina—4 inches, purple, blooms all Summer. 

Dianthus arenarius—8 inches, white, blooms in August. 

Campanula rotundifolia—10 inches, blue, blooms in September. 
Lavendula, Munsted’s variety—10 inches, blue, blooms in September. 
Inula ensifolia—9 inches, yellow, blooms in August and September. 
Silene Schafta—10 inches, purple, blooms in August and September. 


All the above plants are 25c each or 8 for 60c. Many other late blooming plants among 
the 200 Real Rock Plants listed in our Free Catalog. May we send it to you? 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 

















Better Gardens for 1932 


You will find “Better Gardens for 1932” the most helpful catalog 
we have ever issued. It shows: 


The growing habits and soil requirements of over 
700 evergreens, perennials, shrubs, flowering trees and 
plants; it contains beautiful illustrations of landscapes 
and gardens; it gives the size, shape and ultimate 
height of over 700 varieties; and, it tells of a new plan 
that guarantees you the most successful planting this 
year you have ever had. 


In all, this book contains 40 pages of helpful information, illustra- 
tions, descriptions and prices of the most desirable varieties of 


plants. 


If you are interested in nursery stock of the highest quality— 
guaranteed—freshly dug—carefully handled—and in tremendous 
variety, we invite you to write for a copy of “Better Gardens for 
1932.” 








BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON and FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Wyman's Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Mass. 


Bay State Nurseries 
North Abington, Mass. 














.... Stand out Amazingly Superior 


This unique spray is invisible. It has achieved remarkable success in 
controlling mildew and black-spot, and in stimulating plant growth. 


FOR INSECTS, USE 


dphistrogen [nsectrogén 
Kills Aphides (Plant-Lice) Kills Leaf-eating Insects 
Tones the Foliage Safeguards the Foliage 


All three sprays are essential for perfect Roses. Endorsed by Leading Horticul- 


turists. Write for literature. Bulletin “‘Black-Spot Control” sent free on request. 


ONLY A SPRAY WILL REACH THE UNDERSIDE OF 
LEAVES WHERE INSECTS AND DISEASES LURK 


Bureau of Plant Chemistry 
ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3641 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1897 


Distributed in Canada by Seely B. Brush, 372 Lowther Ave., Toronto 
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Have you had “bad luck” with 
Grass Seed? 


How much care did you use in buying it? 
A lot of grass seed, you know, contains a 
high percentage of worthless chaff and 
cheap annuals, such as Timothy, and is dear 
at any price. Dreer’s fine, recleaned, new 
crop grass seed is free of these and pro- 
duces smooth, velvety green lawns. 


See Pages 6 and 7 of Dreer’s 1932 Garden 
Book for descriptions of the varieties and 
advice on how to get the best results with 
them. This authoritative work will be sent 
free on request to those interested in grass 
seed, vegetable and flower seeds, roses, 
perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dept. T-1 
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Bug Insurance 
costs little. Use 
Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray 


— the quick, sure, instant method of 
killing destructive insect pests. Only $3 
gallon, $12 five gallons. Recommended 
by officers and members of the Garden 
Club of America to save your beautiful 
flowers, shrubs and evergreens. 


Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark, Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 





Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum Spray 


Non-poisonous, highly concentratedPYRETHRUM 
spray. Easily controls more resistant type of in- 
sect such as Mexican Bean Beetle, Japanese 
Beetle, Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, 
White Fly, etc. Complete, requiring only a dilu- 
tion with water. Gallon $10. 


Wilson’s Scale-O 

Now is the time to use Wilson’s ScaleeO . . - 
the powerful dormant spray so necessary to the 
successful growth of fruit and other trees, Scale-O 
kills Scale insects and eggs—even in Winter. Mixes 
readily in cold water. . . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon, $2.00; 5 Gallons, $9.00. 

“Insects and Their Control” by Andrew Wilson, 
383 pages, 188 illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 


Dept. E 4 


SPRINGFIELD, 
OHIO BRANCH 


NEW JERSEY 
FLORIDA BRANCH 
710 EB. 113th St. 614 56th St. 

Cleveland West Palm Beach 
CALIFORNIA BRANCH 
245 N. Fries Ave. Wilmington 





Hillside Gardens | 
Amesbury, Mass. 





A Nursery | 
That Is Different | 


Big enough for ample stocks of best 
varieties and many rarities but not 
too big for personal attention. 
More like a big private estate, 
wooded walks, hills, dales, terraces, 
rock gardens and 100 year old pines 
ee the beauty of our plant- 
ngs. 

Here evergreens, there terraces of 
| Iris, steps masked by shrubbery re- 
veal a beautiful rock and evergreen 
garden, always something new to in- 
trigue and excite your interest. 
Quality our standard. We send only 
such plants as we would expect to 
receive. We most cordially invite 
your inspection. Catalog on request. 


Rock Plants 


Evergreens 





Perennials 
Peonies Iris 

















Princeton Handbook 


A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, N. J. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Thirty best kinds. Dunlops at $3 per 1000; 
5000 at $2.75 per 1000; 10,000 at $2.50 per 
i000. Price of everything down where it belongs. 
100 Mastadon everbearing strawberry plants for 
$1.25 postpaid; Premier at $4 per 1000; eight 
evergreens, 12 to 15 inches, postpaid for $1; 20 
Spirea V. H. postpaid, $1. Trees, shrubs, ever- 
greens and all kinds of farm and garden seeds. 
See our free Economy List before you buy. 


ALLEGAN SEED AND NUBSERY CO. 
BoxI Allegan, Mich. 





| ingly soft and pliable. You can be as active 











HORTICULTURE 





You've been looking for 
these new 


GARDEN GLOVES! 


[Lp t-PROOF gloves of imported leather, 
specially processed to make them amaz- 


as you please—digging, pruning, weeding, 
potting, enjoying yourself with almost bare- | 
hand freedom—yet with all-leather protec- | 
tion against stains, scratches, hardening and 
drying of the skin. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN wear them to 
keep their hands well groomed for bridge or 
business. 





Ask for ‘‘Eezy-Wear’’ gloves at leading dept. | 
stores (Notions and House Furnishings 
Depts.) and better seed and hardware stores. 
Or send 75c for pair postpaid. They outwear 
6 pairs of fabric gloves and can be washed 
regularly. Two sizes for women (Medium 
and Large) ; two sizes for men (Medium and 
Large). Made only by THE NATIONAL | 
GLOVE CO., Dept. H1, Columbus, Ohio. | 
NATIONAL 


Eezy Wear 


GARDEN GLOVES 











The 3 Outstanding 
FLOWER 


NOVELTIES 
for 1932 


TITHONIA SPECIOSA — The Golden 
Plower of the Incas. A magnificent annual 
of the most striking appearance. Strong, 
shrubby plants growing 8 to 10 ft. tall in a 
single season, with interesting, deeply indented 
foliage covered with a mass of brilliant orange 
scarlet blossoms like single dahlias. Pkt. $1 
NEW DOUBLE SWEET - SCENTED 
NASTURTIUM GOLDEN GLEAM — 
An exquisite novelty, very large and double 
flowers of a soft golden yellow—and, best of 
all, comes true from seed. Pkt. 25c 
SENSATIONAL NEW VIOLA, ARK- 
WRIGHT RUBY—A perfectly hardy per- 
ennial Viola with large pansy-like blossoms of 
a wonderful ruby red. Very fragrant. Pkt. 75c 


ALL THREE —* ] -75  Postpaia 


— 
GLORIOUS 
GLADIOLI 


Choicest Mixture — in- 
cluding all the latest and 
most beautiful varieties 
such as the lovely Primu- 
linus or Orchid Gladioli, 
running a gamut of sub- 
tle pastel shades from 
ivory-yellow to an irides- 
cent bronze such as mark 
the finest nasturtium col- 
lections. Start planting 
April 25th and every 3 
weeks thereafter to July 
15th and enjoy a long 
processional of beautiful 


bloom. 
100 for *3.50 


(A $7 value) 
Send for the ‘‘Book for Garden Lovers’’— 
35¢ a copy. 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
MADISON AVE. NEAR S8STH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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| Orchid Plants 


FINE HYBRIDS - FINE SPECIES 


160,000 healthy, mature, flower- 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 
less Seedlings from which to 
select. 22 years’ experience 
with orchids. 

PRICE LIST sent upon request 


Thomas Young Nurseries, ine. 
Bound Brook, New Jersey = 


























BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 








ORCHIDS 


If interested write for Special list 
of Orchid collections. 


Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 
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Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











New York, N. Y. 


Inc. 
Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 


300 Park Avenue 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 














NEW ENGLAND ASTERS 


new kinds originated by William Toole, 
Sr., described in my catalog of Peren- 
nials, Wild Flowers and Rock Garden 
Plants. 

A postcard request will bring it. 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 








‘Richard SHaugland 


Landscape Construction 
Rock Gardens and Natural Devel- 
opment a Specialty 
Bent Lawns Pruning 


160 LASELL STREET, BOSTON 32 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 











The New Chinese Elm 


‘Here are 
‘Hurry- Trees 


The new Chinese (or Siberian) Elm 
(Ulmus pumila) is already famous for 
its quick growth and resistance to dis- 
ease. Few people know, however, that 
in the Orient it is clipped into hedges 
as freely as we use privet in America. 
Where immediate screening effects are 
desired no better variety can be used. 
Reaut ful as a single specimen as well, 
of course. 


Chinese (Siberian) Elm 
6 to 8 feet 
Five trees for $7.50 
(Larger quantities $135 per 100) 


New England grown from hardy 
North China seed 





RED PINE 


The one ideal evergreen for East- 
ern United States, thriving in al- 
most any soil or exposure. It is 
one of the two or three quickest 
growing evergreens hardy in this 


climate, and is practically free 
from insect pests. A beautiful tree 
and with valuable timber. 


18 to 30 inches — twice transplanted, 
$22.50 per 100; $160 per 1000 
(250 at 1000 rate) 

Kelsey’s Short Guide to quality nursery 
products describes hundreds of attrac- 
tive trees and shrubs; shows 60 colored 
photographs of plantings and speci- 
mens. A copy will be mailed on request. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Fifty Church St., New York City 
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pret hedges set out this Spring should be pruned hard to within 
a few inches of the ground to make them branch freely at the 
bottom. Old hedges that have outgrown their position or which have 
become leggy may also be severely pruned. To stimulate new growth, 
fertilize the hedge with old manure or some other good fertilizer. 

Potatoes are best planted early. To prevent potato scab, first of 
all purchase only certified seed potatoes. Disinfect the tubers with cor- 
rosive sublimate for one and one-half hours, using a solution of one 
ounce to seven gallons of water. Do not lime potato soil; sour land 
is best. 

Cutworms may be controlled by the use of poison bran bait. Make 
this bait by mixing one teaspoonful of paris green with one quart of 
bran. To this add one cup of water in which one spoonful of molasses 
has been dissolved. The mixture should make a damp sticky mass. 
Scatter the bait sparingly among the plants early in the evening. The 
bait molds easily and may therefore have to be made frequently. 

No definite control is known for the corn borer. It will help, how- 
ever, to clean up and destroy now all garden refuse, particularly corn 
stubble. 

Chick weed has already gone to seed. Be sure to clean all weeds from 
the driveway, from around shrubs and perennials and from the lawn. 

Weed control in the vegetable garden should begin early. If the 
vegetable seeds have been sown with a planter that marks the rows, 
begin to cultivate between the rows even before the seedlings appear. 
This early attack on the weeds will save much labor later on. 

Rake the lawn thoroughly with an iron rake to clean out all weeds, 
dead grass and debris, and to cultivate the soil between the grass plants. 
Fertilize the lawn according to directions supplied by your seedsman. 
Cottonseed meal is an excellent fertilizer. Commercial fertilizers 
should be spread lightly and evenly so as to prevent burning; wash 
the fertilizer in with a hose if the weather is dry. Delay reseeding 
bare spots for two or three days. Then roll the lawn. 

Occasional bare spots in the lawn may better be repaired by re- 
sodding them at this time of year. 

If elm twigs, particularly, but twigs of other trees too, drop on 
the lawn in abundance, the blame may be placed on squirrels which 
have the habit of nibbling off buds and branches at this time of year. 
This does not seriously injure the trees. 

If shrubs obtained from nurserymen cannot be set out immediately, 
heel them in the ground by digging a trench and burying the roots. 
Firm the soil well around the roots. 

Many shrubs are easily raised from seeds. One may now gather 
shrub seeds that have stayed on the plants all Winter for sowing in 
an out-of-the-way corner of the garden. 

As soon as roses, flowering almonds and other shrubs, that have 
been budded, start to make their growth, watch for suckers. These 
start from below the knuckle and unless they are cut off close to the 
main stem, they will soon outgrow the top. 

Gladiolus thrips which destroyed the blossoms and plants in many 
home gardens last Summer have been found to stay over Winter on 
the corms in storage. To control this minute insect, mix one ounce 
of naphthalene flakes to every 100 corms in a paper bag, box or 
barrel. Do not use a tight container. The corms may also be treated 
with a mercuric chloride or semesan solution such as is recommended 
for diseases. 








| P. D. Williams, Lanarth, St. Keverne, 


A New Booklet on 


BEGONIAS 


by MRS. H. H. BUXTON 
Price 50 Cents 


FOR SALE BY 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


England, gold Medalist with home- 
raised NARCISSUS at New York, 
London and Haarlem, will sell striking 
novelty collections, 2 bulbs each, 6 va- 
rieties, 25 dollars; 3 bulbs each, 10 va- 
rieties, 50 dollars. Full details. 








DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1932. We 
are now taking orders for Spring delivery. 
Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 
3'-in. pot, $3.50 per 12; $25 a 100 2¥2-in. pot. $2.50 per 12; $15 per 100 
0 at the 100 rate 
On request, we shall send to the President of any Garden Club 
a blooming plant free of charge. 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 
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MOLOGEN 


Moles are 


Easily Destroyed 











Soil or Grass. 


(Trade Mark) 


MOLE KILLER 


Eliminates Moles from your 


Lawn within Two or 
Three Days! 


NON - POISONOUS 
TO HUMANS AND PETS 


In Powder Form. Will in no way injure 
Emits No Gas. Odorless 


PRICES 


Yq lb. Can 50c 1¥, Ib. can $1.25 
5 Ib. Can $4.00 


Chemical Products Division 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of the well-known Soil Disinfectant 


and Fertilizer TEROGEN 

















DAHLIAS 


CHOSEN BY EXPERTS 


Wouldn’t you like to know the 
Dahlias that experts choose for 
their gardens? We have a list of 
sixty-one varieties, tabulated ac- 
cording to color, size and rating— 
every one of them approved by 
expert growers. This list appears 
in the May issue of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Get it, and plant a bet- 
ter Dahlia garden this year. 


This feature is an example of the 
service rendered by the Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle. Every month it 
presents the latest and most 
authentic information about gar- 
dening. Men and women of ex- 
perience write sound, practical 
advice — the kind you can apply. 
You will appreciate its enjoyable, 
readable style. 


Send $2.00 today, for a year’s 
subscription to America’s leading 
garden magazine. Single copy 25c. 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Flower Exhibition in Worcester 


HE Worcester County (Mass.) Horticultural Society had 

a large attendance at its annual Spring show at Horti- 
cultural Hall in Worcester. This organization, with a beauti- 
ful building used exclusively for horticultural purposes and 
containing a modern horticultural library, is one of the most 
prosperous horticultural societies in the United States. Its 
shows are always unusually fine and the one this year was no 
exception, the large exhibition hall being transformed into a 
huge garden, which was a delight to view when looked down 
upon from the gallery. 

One unusual feature of the exhibition was a Cape Cod 
house and garden set up by E. W. Breed, on the stage. The 
accompanying illustration shows the careful attention to de- 
tail which was given in putting up the house and laying out 
the garden in a little fenced in enclosure at the front door. 

Another large and attractive exhibit was put up by Mrs. 
Homer Gage (Allen Jenkins, gardener). The Worcester 
Garden Club made an attractive display of table decorations 
showing the style and favorite arrangement used in different 
countries. 


National Flower Show in Hartford 


An old-fashioned cottage and garden exhibited by C. H. 
Sierman, Inc., of West Hartford, Conn., was of unusual 
interest at the Thirteenth National Flower Show which was 
held in the Armory at Hartford from April 2 through 10. 
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The facade of the building was that of the old Miller Tavern, 
which was built in 1794 by Captain Jonathan Miller and 
his son Cyrus. The garden was of special interest in that 
many of the shrubs such as the old lilac tree and the viburnum 
had been planted 74 years ago. Old original rose bushes, day- 
lilies, and myrtles were arranged about the tavern just as they 
had been growing in Hartland Hollow where the cottage once 
stood. The leaching stone and an old rail fence were other 
interesting details. This exhibit received first place in the class 
for foundation plantings, second place going to Bristol Nur- 
series, Inc., Bristol, Conn., which firm exhibited a modern 
house front, landscaped with junipers, pieris, mountain laurel 
—to name a few of the plants—and a low yew hedge. Fine 
specimens of Rosa hugonis were a feature of this exhibit. 

In the large garden class, Edgar M. Brown of Hartford 
won a gold medal for his interesting display which was also 
old-fashioned. An old mill stone was used as a tea table. 
The Millaine Nursery and Tree Expert Company exhibited 
a naturalistic garden scene in which birches, dogwoods, lily- 
of-the-valley and small bulbs were used freely. 

The rock gardens shown were of high quality, Ralph Han- 
cock of Upper Montclair, N. J., winning first place with his 
characteristically English rock garden featuring weather-worn 
limestone imported from Surrey, England. Second place in 
this class went to the Bristol Nurseries. Their rock garden 
was combined with the foundation planting to make one 
unit. Rare rock plants shown were doronicum Mrs. Mason, 
dwarf cushion pinks, Vinca minor Bowles variety and viola 
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The Cape Cod House and Garden Exhibited by Edward W. Breed at the Worcester, Mass., Flower Show 
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The Facade of the Old Miller Tavern and the Orig.nal Foundation Planting Set Out 74 Years Ago, as Exhibited by 
C. H. Sierman, Inc., West Hartford, Conn., at the National Flower Show 


Rosina. The orchids were of excellent quality. Butterworth’s 
of Framingham, Mass., was awarded first place in the 100- 
foot class, cypripediums and dendrobiums being prominent. 
Cymbidiums and cattleya hybrids were of special note in the 
group by Orchidwood, New Rochelle, N. Y., which gained 
second place. 

The sun room staged by the Hartford Garden Club, of 
which Mrs. William C. Cheney is president, was awarded 
first prize in this class. The floor was tiled and a lead dolphin 
and an old iron grill were used against the back wall. Case- 
ment windows opened out upon a scene of Spring flowers. 
The second prize exhibit staged by the Connecticut Valley 
Garden Club of Farmington, Mrs. Herbert House, president, 
was unusual in that the color scheme of yellow and white 
was strictly adhered to even to the centerpiece arrangement 
and a canary in a white cage. 

In the rock garden class for garden clubs the Wallingford 
Garden Club of Wallingford, Conn., received first place. All 
garden club exhibits received careful consideration from the 
judges whose comments were typewritten on cards which 
were placed on the exhibits. Thus the exhibitor and the 
public alike benefited from the judges’ criticism. A tea garden 
was run by the Junior League as well as a booth for selling 
flowers, the only place in the show where flowers could be 
purchased. 

Thomas Roland, Inc., of Nahant, Mass., staged a group 
of acacias in one end of the exhibition hall. First prize for a 
100-foot group of hydrangeas went to Joseph F. Merritt of 
Dundalk, Md. Visitors to the show could get a view of the 
acacias across the bed of hydrangeas. 

Roses were prominent, a 500-foot rose 
garden winning first place for A. N. Pier- 
son, Inc., Cromwell, Conn. This garden 
had a model house for a background. The 
park commissioners received second place 
for their formal rose garden. The new rose 
Souvenir showed by A. N. Pierson, Inc., 
and Senior shown by White Brothers, 
Medina, N. Y., were both awarded gold 
medals. W. A. Manda, South Orange, 
N. J., easily gained first place for a cactus 
and succulent garden. The bulb garden of 
Cadwell % Jones of Hartford contained 
high quality material and was awarded 
first place. Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, 





The Schaffer Memorial Medal 


N. J., staged a brilliant group of rhododendrons and azaleas, 
both hardy and tender varieties, for which they were given 
first place. 

Much interest was shown in the cut spikes of a new 
variety of Ornithogalum aureum called the Gold Star Flower, 
which were sent from the Swiss Floral Company, Portland, 


Ore. 


Award of the Schaffer Memorial Medal 


At the March meeting of the executive council of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, the Schaffer Memorial 
Medal was awarded to the president and members of the 
executive committee of the Philadelphia Flower Show Asso- 
ciation, in appreciation of their efforts in producing the very 
beautiful exhibition which was held in Philadelphia, March 
7-12, 1932. 

The Schaffer medal was founded in 1924, in honor of 
William Lehman Schaffer, president of the society from 1868 
to 1884. The condition governing the medal’s award is as 
follows: ‘“The Schaffer Memorial Medal shall be awarded at 
such times as the executive council of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society may direct, to any person or persons 
who, in the opinion of the executive council, have done out- 
standing meritorious work in the interest of horticulture.” 

The medal has been awarded six times previously. The 
recipients, in the order named, have been: Mr. James Boyd, 
Mr. Albert C. Burrage, Mr. Theodore Havemeyer, Mr. John 
C. Wister, Mrs. Richard Haughton and Mrs. Susan Delano 


McKelvey. 
Classes at the Arnold Arboretum 


Any group of ten or more persons inter- 
ested in one subject may apply to the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., for 
a demonstration or lecture. The meeting 
may be conducted outdoors during the 
long Spring evenings, possibly followed 
by an indoor lecture later on in the eve- 
ning. These lectures may be arranged for 
week-day evenings in the last four weeks 
of May and will be scheduled for Monday 
or Tuesday, with the understanding that 
if the weather is inclement the meeting 
will be held on the next possible evening 
up to and including the following Friday. 
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The group making the reservation may be a garden club or, 
in fact, any group willing to come on the same evening and 
study the same subject. This series is in the nature of an ex- 
periment and it will be necessary for the organization apply- 
ing to make a deposit of ten dollars which will be refunded 
if the appointment is kept. 

A series of informal walks on Saturday afternoons under 
the direction of a member of the staff will be conducted this 
Spring beginning April 30 and continuing through June 4. 
The walks will begin at the Forest Hills gate at two o'clock. 


Council of Garden Club Federations 


The executive board of the National Council of Garden 
Club Federations met at Hotel Lexington, New York, N. Y., 
on March 17, with eight states represented—Connecticut, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Texas. 

An invitation was read from the Iowa Federation, inviting 
the board to hold its Fall meeting in Des Moines, October 
5 and 6, and it was accepted with pleasure. Rhode Island and 
Michigan were admitted to membership, and reports from 
Georgia and North Carolina were read. 

Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr. of Massachusetts reported as to 
plans for the annual meeting which is to be held in Boston 
in June. The railroads have granted a reduction in fares, and 
ali members are earnestly requested to travel by train, so that 
far-away members may receive the benefit of this reduction. 

Mrs. G. R. Scruggs of Texas was appointed chairman of a 
committee to plan for sectional representation and regional 
meetings in the future. 

Mrs. A. N. Connett, Jr., of Barbizon, France, and Mr. 
Edmund Kellogg of Morristown, N. J., were elected as sus- 
taining members, and Mrs. Frederick Fisher of Hackensack, 
N. J., was elected a life member. Mrs. Sim Perry Long of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., was appointed chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee for the coming year. 
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Chicago’s Spring Flower Show 

“An Old World Garden’’ designed by Charles Fiore Nurs- 
eries of Highwood, IIl., was awarded a silver cup as the most 
outstanding garden in the Sixth Annual Flower Show of the 
Garden Club of Illinois staged in the Navy Pier at Chicago. 
This exhibit received much favorable comment from the large 


number of visitors which attend the pre-view on Friday eve- 
ning April 1. The show was open to the public April 2 
through 9. Imported statuary was used in this garden. 

Garden clubs made many entries in their classes; 40 
women’s clubs competed in the amateur garden class alone. 
The window box arrangements were unusually effective, 
whgreas over 100 shadow boxes were shown. In the class 
calling for exhibits of tables by nations, first place went to 
the Evening Garden Club of Wilmette. The Garden Club of 
Edison Park was awarded a silver medal in the living bouquet 
competition of high vases. 

The lavish formal gardens exhibited by prominent North 
Shore residents and the park boards contrasted with-the small 
simple back yard garden plots that were shown. Particularly 
outstanding was the garden by Vaughan’s Seed Store, Inc. 
Representatives of this firm were standing nearby to answer 
questions as was the case with practically all the exhibits. 
Snapdragons were shown by Breitmeyer Floral Company of 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. In the exhibit staged for Leo C. Gould 
Company of Woodstock, IIl., which won first prize, the rose 
Ellen was featured. 

In the garden section the exhibits by Lincoln Park and the 
West Park commissioners were unusually fine. The Forest 
Preserve, Morton Arboretum, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Elmhurst Park Board and the State Department of 
Agriculture also had garden displays. 

After the show had opened, 150 cacti were received from 
Monterey, Mexico, which were later added to the Garfield 
Park collection. ;’ 








The Sun Room Which Won First Prize for the Hartford (Conn.) Garden Club at the National Flower Show 
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A New Hybrid Rugosa Rose 


ANGUARD is a hybrid rugosa rose which I had in my 

garden in Rhode Island last year and I am pleased to find 
it listed in two of this Spring’s catalogues. It was originated 
by G. A. Stevens of Harrisburg, Pa., and is the progeny of 
Rosa wichuraiana, R. rugosa alba and the Pernetiana hybrid, 
Eldorado; it retains characters of all three. 

The plant is a symmetrical shrub some eight feet tall, with 
gracefully arching canes covered with leathery leaves as glassy 
as if newly varnished. The wichuraiana and rugosa species 
have furnished strong growth and beautiful foliage, while the 
deliciously fragrant, creamy copper and reddish orange flow- 
ers come from Eldorado and are almost exactly like the 
blooms of Miss Lolita Armour. Like most of the shrub roses, 
however, it blooms but once. 

Vanguard does not belong in a rose bed, but for the 
shrubbery border, or for use as a specimen plant, it is splendid. 
Those tawny blossoms on an eight-foot, really hardy plant 





Vanguard, a Hybrid Rugosa Rose 


are something new in the rose world. In parks and in the 
northern states where ordinary roses will not live through the 
Winters, this hardy rose will be at home. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 


West Grove, Pa. 


A Wilson Evergreen Shrub 


N introduction of the late Ernest H. Wilson which should 
have found its place in gardens more quickly is Sarco- 
cocca hookeriana var. humilis, or, as in most references, 
S. humilis. It is an evergreen shrub with bright shining leaves, 
inconspicuous white flowers in late Autumn or early Spring, 
and persistent blue-black round fruit also hidden by the 
leaves, growing to a height of 12 to 18 inches. Wilson said 
of it in “‘Aristocrats of the Garden”’ that it may be confidently 
recommended as a useful addition to the limited number of 
plants that will thrive in dry soils and in plantings under 
trees. It might very well replace in this position its relative 
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of the box family, Pachysandra terminalis, where a more 
refined effect is desired. 

New growth is made by sending out suckers from the roots, 
but its increase is not rapacious. For propagation, Bean recom- 
mends Summer cuttings. It was introduced from western 
China by Wilson in 1907 for Messrs. Veitch, the English 
nurserymen who sponsored his first two trips to China. A 
fine clump of sarcococca has grown for several years under a 
smoke tree, Rhus cotinus, in a Locust Valley, Long Island, 
private arboretum. 

—Bernard Harkness. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


A March Blooming Annual 


URING the last week in March or the first weeks of 
April, when driving in middle Tennessee, one is very 
likely to find the side of the road carpeted with a very pretty 
white flower growing only a few inches high. It is Leaven- 
worthia torulosa, which is a Winter annual, blooming about 


~the same time as the claytonia or Spring beauty. The first 


thought on seeing it is that it is a very fine stand of claytonia, 
but the larger flowers with a yellow center give it a slightly 
different appearance. 

The leavenworthia does not appear in ‘“‘Hortus,’’ which 
fact indicates that it is not used much as a garden flower. 
Last year I brought a small clump home while it was in 
flower and tried it in a garden bed in full sun. It seeded itself 
and when the first rains came in the Fall, the little seedlings 
came up. They grew during the Winter and started blooming 
the first warm days of the Spring. As soon as the seed is ripe 
the plants die down. 

The plants evidently can stand much cold weather, as the 
temperature where they grow has in the past been as low as 
12 or 15 degrees below zero. This Spring, after the first 
blooms were open, a sudden cold wave sent the thermometer 
down to 16 degrees, which was death to all the flowers in 
bloom except the grape hyacinths and the leavenworthia. No 
doubt they could not develop where the ground is frozen all 
Winter, but in sections where the ground does not stay frozen 
very long at a time, they should prove a very attractive addi- 
tion to the early blooming flowers. 


—R. L. Lodge. 
South Pittsburg, Tenn. 


Moles and Castor Beans 


INCE Mr. Mole is on trial, let us have all the evidence 

available. I caught a mole recently that has been annoy- 
ing me for some time, rooting in my lettuce bed. He was 
uninjured, fat and husky, and put up a good fight when 
handled. I put him in a barrel and dropped ten castor beans 
in with him after cracking the outer covering, which would 
give the same condition found in the seed when germinating. 
The next morning found Mr. Mole on his back dead and 
cold and all the beans missing. 

I wish that all interested would co-operate and help us to 
get this mole-meadow mouse question settled. It is proved, to 
me, that moles do eat vegetation, at least on certain occasions. 
I believe that they will eat various seeds, including corn, when 
the seeds are softened by the germinating process. This can be 
settled by the method I tried. 

Will some one who has time and opportunity, please try a 
meadow mouse on castor beans? My mountain neighbors call 
the castor oil bean, “‘mole bean,”’ and declare that it kills the 
pests when dropped in their runs. 


—F. E. Boynton. 
Old Fort, N. C. 














New Dahlias Worth Getting 


Acquainted With 


YED-IN-THE-WOOL dahlia enthusiasts, always on 

3. the lookout for the best of the new things, will find 

several novelties, first exhibited last year, which - will 

be very adaptable, judging by ali features. Introducers are 

coming to realize that a dahlia, to succeed, must be nearly 

fool-proof; that is, it must be resistant to insects and tolerant 
of a wide range of climatic conditions. 

There has been a dearth of good dependable white vari- 
eties. Among the best of the new whites is Helen Reid. This 
is a formal decorative of good form and appears to have 
sturdy growth habits. Of course, there is still a most spec- 
tacular white in the offing, the variety Margaret E. Broomall: 
it was not shown much this last season. When it is introduced, 
it will create a sensation. 

One of the finest dahlias seen last year was American 
Legion. As exhibited, it was enormous in size, informal 
decorative, very deep. The color is bright yellow. The Com- 
modore is a little deeper yellow. It is an informal decorative 
that grows to and appears best in large size. Dr. Howard is a 
giant primrose yellow. Although the petals appear to be 
sharp-pointed, it is a formal decorative and the flower is deep. 

The tones of Autumn-colored dahlias are rather difficult 
to describe. So many varieties have different colors on the 
obverse and reverse of the petals, and in many cases several 
colors are laid one over the other. This is probably the favorite 
color group. Myra Howard is a combination of yellow, gold 
and salmon, ochreous orange, according to the introducer. 
It is an informal decorative with rather narrow-pointed petals 
that are slightly twisted. Grace and airiness are added to the 
bloom by the petaloids that appear throughout the flower. 
A seedling of Jane Cowl, it appears to possess all the good 
vegetative characters of its parent. 

Champoeg is a formal decorative of rather striking effect. 
At the base of the rays it is a deep golden color, which is 
suffused with bright rose as the petals become fully developed. 
Then as the petals pass maturity the rose fades out, leaving a 
halo of gold. The foliage appears to be resistant and the plant 
vigorous in growth. Floyd Gibbons is an informal decorative 
with long petals that hang backward, increasing the depth of 
the flower. The color is a combination that gives the effect of 
reddish orange almost like copper. The growth habits of this 
variety are good. Carolyn Thill is one of the varieties difficult 
to describe as to type. The rays are rather regularly disposed, 
but it will probably be classed as an informal decorative. The 
ray florets, as they open, display petaloids that are arranged 
like the hose-in-hose effect of the doubling of some azaleas, 
giving the flower a very full appearance. It is deep, with a 
deep salmon color. 

Many good reds were exhibited last year. A semi-cactus 
that may appear straight cactus under some conditions is 
Aiko. It possesses a color arrangement that is not uncommon. 
The obverse of the petals is very rich carmine; the reverse is 
silvery and shows at the tips of the recurved, slightly twisted 
petals. The same effect is seen at the center of the flower. The 
plant seems to be all that can be desired, and the flowers are 
large in size. Janet Southwick has that rich Burgundy color 
which has a great appeal. In form it is an informal decorative. 
Although the writer has not seen Murphy’s Masterpiece he 
has heard splendid reports of this posthumous offering of a 
unique character in horticulture. It is very large and dark red, 
almost garnet in color, informal decorative. 

Maryland’s Glory is a formal decorative almost of the car- 
mine crimson of the American Beauty rose. The flower is 


large and deep, and, judging from its appearance on the show 


bench, it should be of easy culture. One of the standard scarlet 
sorts is Jersey’s Beacon, and this variety has given several 
worth-while seedlings, of which Sonny Masson and Red Bird 
were exhibited last year. Sonny Masson is an informal decora- 
tive with about the same color combination as the parent, 
scarlet red with gold reverse, but the petals twist somewhat, 
giving a gold tip to the center and outside petals. Red Bird is 
a formal decorative like the parent, but the color is a brighter 
scarlet, in addition to which it has golden petaloids that add 
sparkle to the effect. We have heard of Satan as being especially 
brilliant in color, a flaming scarlet semi-cactus. 

Parti-colored sorts have a popular appeal. Rotary is an 
informal decorative, cardinal red with white tips that are very 
regular in size and placing. 

The soft colors have a more restful effect than do the bright 
reds. Jean Keefer is a beautiful rose-pink with a silver tone at 
the tips of the petals. This variety was selected by some of the 
judges at the Atlantic City show as next best to American 
Legion, in the six-bloom seedling class, which shows that it 
has merit. It is an informal decorative, with long, rather 
narrow, gracefully curled petals. Reports have come to us of 
the merits of Jessica Millard, an informal decorative with 
long slender petals of pale lavender; of Nancy Redfern, semi- 
cactus, light rose-pink, deeper in the center of the flower; of 
Sharazade, informal decorative seedling of Jane Cowl, bright 
rose-pink. 

The origination of new varieties will go on ad infinitum. 
The territory covered by any observer is limited, and there 








The Carmine-Colored Dahlia, Aiko, Is Silvery on the 
Reverse of the Petals 
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American Legion, One of the Best Novelty Dahlias 


is no doubt that there were other varieties of merit exhibited 
this past season. For the real dahlia enthusiast, we believe that 
any of the varieties mentioned will do well, especially on the 
eastern seaboard, where the observations were made. 


—Charles H. Connors. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Viola Tricolor in lowa 


N the search for hardy creeping plants I have seldom found 
one as satisfactory as Viola tricolor, the Johnny-Jump-Up 
of our grandmothers’ gardens. The plants are easily raised 
from seed, come into bloom very quickly, and their delightful 
little pansy faces appeal to every one who admires a pansy or 
a violet. They are hardier than*the newer viola hybrids in our 
climate, seldom winter-killing, and reseeding themselves so 
freely that the gardener may use them for borders, carpet bed- 
ding and the rock garden as well as other places in the garden 
where low-growing, free-flowering plants are needed. I prefer 
them to pansies or myosotis in the bulb beds, as they are a 
sheet of bloom at the same time. In lily and rose beds they 
are very useful since they shade the ground and their jolly, 
gay bloom delight every one. My plantings of them attract 
almost every garden visitor. 
—Helen Gleason Tedrow. 


Kellerton, Iowa. 


A Winter Blooming Iberis 


MONG rock plants there are some which have fallen into 
disrepute, solely because of the ignorance or carelessness 
of the seedsman. Hybrids are sent out under cover of the 
species name and inferior species are sold as the real and de- 
sirable thing. /berts gibraltarica is an example. It was some 
years before I was able to obtain the genuine /. gibraltarica. 
Since then I have never been without it. In New Jersey it 
proved, with care, a hardy plant, and one of the earliest 
Spring bloomers. 
In central California it is a winter standby. During De- 
cember, January and February the bushy little shining green 
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plants are smothered with flat lavender panicles, often three 
inches across. As a cut flower it is most satisfactory. It self- 
sows and must be thinned each Autumn. A light soil and a 
half-shady slope are its preferences. In heavy soil it should be 
treated as an annual and even then often damps off in a dis- 
heartening way. 

In temperate climates the old plants, after being allowed to 
sow themselves to a limited extent (if the location calls for 
self-sowing) should be pulled out and the neighboring 
Spring- and Summer-blooming plants be allowed to spread 
into the empty spaces. The chief use of J. gibraltarica here is 
as a Winter filler, to give bloom and fill space which has been 
vacated by some delinquent or resulting from the rite of 
Autumn rock-plant shearing. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


Pine Needles for an Acid Mulch 


WISH to call the attention of garden experimenters to 

evergreen needles as a source of soil acidity. Last Spring I 
planted rhododendrons on my limestone land, setting out 
small nursery grown plants and medium sized collected 
clumps. The entire planting was mulched with four to six 
inches of white pine needles and given two or three waterings 
during the season. In spite of the prolonged drought and 
abnormal heat, every stem made from two to eight inches of 
new growth, with an average of close to six inches. The new 
growth of a few plants at the southwest edge of the planting 
was badly burned by sun, although not killed. All growth 
on plants that were in a sufficiently shady location ripened 
beautifully, and the plants now look as thrifty as if growing 
in the woods. 

The white pine needles were brought by the bagful from 
the local cemetery by small boys anxious to earn a few 
pennies. Lot owners had previously burned the needles each 
Spring. I feel sure any pine needles, hemlock needles, and 
probably spruce or fir needles, are just as valuable as white 
pine needles to those trying to grow members of the heath 
family. My impression is that in my youth we always found 
the finest rhododendron, laurel, and trailing arbutus where 
hemlock and pine grew or had grown, and it was the recol- 
lection of fine rhododendron thickets fringing pine woods 
that led me to try the needles here. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 


South Carrollton, Ky. 


Galanthus Nivalis and Other Snowdrops 


ACH year I decide anew that Galanthus elwesi and the 
double form of G. nivalis are really the only ones worth 
growing and then each earliest Spring I find that I am glad 
of the ever-increasing number of the common snowdrop, 
G. nivalis. It is not showy even in quantity but it is a herald 
and, as such, is worth picking and arranging with a few fine- 
textured leaves in a small shallow dish after the manner of 
the Japanese. Then one can take in its graceful nodding head, 
the green patches at the heart of the flower, and enjoy its 
linear blue-green leaves in contrast with the dull, warm 
yellow of pottery. Often I can find some dark Johnny- 
jump-ups for contrast of color and form. 

In the dull season of the year I am likely to fall for the 
descriptions of some of the other members of this genus, 
G. caucasicus virescens with its outer petals flushed with cool 
green, G. nivalis viradapice with wee green globules at the 
tips, and the darker green of G. elwesi, but this last species 
proves slow of increase and seems to much prefer a deep, cool 
loam, while the others have just vanished as so many of our 
experimental plantings do. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Lowthorpe School, Groton, Mass. 
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STRAWBERRIES FOR 


THE HOME GARDEN 








amateur strawberry grower and to secure it one must 

plant varieties that yield high quality fruit. No amount 
of coddling will put quality in a berry that is inherently sour. 
Many new varieties of strawberries pass through the variety 
collection of the Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station every 
season, but very few remain longer than the customary two- 
year trial period, and of those that remain longer very few are 
of that high quality demanded by the amateur. 

Marshall, an old, well known variety, is still the standard 
of excellence, but its failure under many conditions is causing 
it to be replaced by varieties more easily grown. William Belt, 
another sort, is irregular and soft, but of excellent quality. 
Chesapeake is nearly ideal in fruit characters, being very 
attractive, firm and of high quality, but it does not make 
many plants. A very late variety to extend the season is 
Wyona. Sweet varieties for those who can not eat the more 
acid sorts are New York, Bliss, a late variety, and Clermont, 
a very handsome new variety from the Geneva Experiment 
Station. Other new varieties from Geneva that merit trial are 
Culver and Cato, the latter a variety that approaches Marshall 
in quality and is much superior in plant characters. The 
well known Howard, or Premier, is the easiest to grow, but 
is inferior in quality to the others. 

It is best to select a site that is not shaded part of the day, 
as leafspot is most troublesome where moisture lingers on the 
foliage. Soil preparation must be thorough and should include 
the addition of an abundance of organic matter. This is 
preferably added the year before in the form of manure or by 
turning under a green crop. A grass sod should be followed 


(ge quality is the characteristic most desired by the 
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Clermont Is a Handsome New Variety 
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Cato, a New Strawberry That Merits Trial 


by a hoed crop to eliminate white grubs before planting 
strawberries. Somewhat larger and fancier fruit will be secured 
from plants grown in the hill system, but total yields may 
be higher from the matted row. 

Fertilizers will not be necessary at planting time, but in 
late August or early September, when the fruit buds are being 
formed for next year’s crop, it is well to apply one pound of 
a 5-10-15 mixture, plus one pound of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia to 100 square feet. This is a liberal 
application. 

If the plants are fertilized in the Fall, a Spring application 
in the fruiting year will not be necessary and in fact, it may 
be inadvisable, unless the plants are weak. Spring fertilizing 
may result in a heavy mat of foliage and soft, watery berries. 

A straw or marsh hay mulch should be applied in the Fall 
after the ground is well frozen and before much thawing has 
taken place, in order to prevent heaving out of the plants. 
Applying the mulch in the Spring will at least keep the 
berries clean. 

Weeds must be kept down, as the strawberry is shallow- 
rooted and will suffer severely from the competition. Leafspot 
is much worse in a weedy bed. If the weather is dry as the 
berries approach maturity, it is necessary to irrigate thor- 
oughly. Water, more than any other factor, determines the 
size of berry and crop. If the bed is free from weeds and dis- 
ease, it may be fruited two seasons, but finer fruit will be 
secured if a new bed is set each year. 

—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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The 1932 American Rose Annual 


NLY members of the American Rose Society know the 
enjoyment to be gained from reading through a copy 
of The American Rose Annual, but there is to be found in 
this book much of interest to all rose enthusiasts. Possibly 
persons not associated with the rose society do not realize how 
universally roses are grown. Correspondence of the editor of 
the Annual, however, reveals that roses may be found bloom- 
ing profusely even in the oases of the Sahara desert. 

On turning to the first pages of the new annual, one is 
perhaps surprised to find a sermon on ‘God and the Roses” 
and yet this inspirational bit of reading is another example 
of the universality of the rose. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with the use of the rose Mme. 
Caroline Testout as a hedge in Portland, Ore. Further sugges- 
tions on the use of roses as hedge material are made by Charles 
Gibbs Adams of Los Angeles, Calif. Naturally many of the 
varieties he recommends, such as Los Angeles and Rev. F. 
Page-Roberts, would make only insignificant hedges in our 
northern states and yet, undoubtedly, wherever the weather is 
more temperate Red Radiance, Betty Uprichard and similar 
varieties might well be used to form strikingly beautiful 
hedges. It is his suggestion that one variety alone be used 
wherever possible, or at least varieties of similar growth. 
Naturally, a rose hedge should be informal, not clipped. 

Ungainly rose names are again scored this year, very appro- 
priately this time by an unbiased observer in Brazil. Mrs. 
Schilling, the correspondent, who is familiar with a number 
of foreign languages, proposes that in order that roses no 
longer be burdened with such names as Baronesse M. van 
Tuyll van Serooskerken, an international committee on rose 
names be established. Each country producing roses would be 
represented. In this way, euphonious names which offer no 
difficulty of pronunciation in any country could be selected. 

It is no fable that roses may be grown successfully in the 
shade. Mr. Whitman Cross of Chevy Chase, Md., has had 
excellent results with 91 different varieties which he has 
grown in the shade of trees for two years. He emphasizes in 
his account that it is important that no tree roots be allowed 
to take the nourishment and moisture from the rose beds. 
Furthermore, the trees should be high pruned so that there 
will be an abundance of air circulation. Roses such as Ville de 
Paris, Isobel, Charles P. Kilham, Cuba and Mrs. Pierre S. 
du Pont have been of superior quality in his shaded garden. 

At this time of year, many department stores are merchan- 
dising rose bushes at very reasonable prices. It may be assumed 
that many of these are what is known as bench roses, or, in 
other words, rose plants which have been grown in green- 
houses for two or more years for cut flowers. Fully three 
million bench roses are distributed throughout the United 
States every year, according to the annual. There has been 
some question as to the value of these plants for use in a gar- 
den and for this reason the American Rose Society sent a 
questionnaire to representative firms in many parts of the 
country. The results of this questionnaire have been pub- 
lished. The conclusions drawn are that “‘On the whole, it is 
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apparent that a very large proportion of those thus sold did 
not reach the buyer in good order, and that a still larger num- 
ber are sold just as if they were outdoor-grown dormant 
plants.”’ It is the editor’s opinion, however, that “‘roses can 
be lifted from the greenhouse and can be made to succeed in 
the garden thereafter, if there has been care in preparing them 
in the greenhouse, in their handling as they are dug and 
shipped, and in their treatment in the garden. That is, success 
involves expert care.’’ Judging from these statements it is 
apparently necessary that anyone purchasing such plants be 
experienced in growing garden roses. 

The average home gardener is not much concerned with 
the type of understock upon which his roses are budded and 
yet the success or failure of roses in a garden is correlated 
somewhat with the type of understock used. Reports by the 
Department of Agriculture and others, while being of inter- 
est particularly to the rose grower, also are instructive to the 
amateur. 

Every year some report is made in the Annual on the prog- 
ress in research concerning the control of rose diseases, particu- 
larly black-spot. The work done by Cornell University seems 
to indicate that sulphur dusts are best in controlling not only 
black-spot but brown-canker. For the most part sprays were 
not nearly as effective, with the exception of bordeaux mix- 
ture, probably because the sprays do not stick to the foliage. 
Professor Richard P. White of New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has concluded as a result of his experiments, 
that the addition of arsenate of lead to sulphur dusts decreases 
the adhesiveness of the dusts. The finer dusts stick to the 
foliage better. 

The Radiance type roses which are popular in northern 
gardens because of their hardiness and reliability also thrive in 
southern states where, as Mr. J. H. Nicolas puts it, they are 
“Summer hardy.”’ He has found that frequently the Perneti- 
ana roses fail in the South which, undoubtedly, is contrary 
to what might be expected of them. In explanation of this, 
Mr. Nicolas writes that in view of the fact that the growing 
season is very long, roses seldom become completely dormant. 
Their growth is retarded during January and February and 
again in mid-Summer. Pernetiana roses stop growing entirely 
during a period of heat and drought. The wood ripens and the 
foliage drops. Hybrid teas, on the contrary, especially those of 
the old original type with the tea features dominant, remain 
in good health. Purchasers of roses, however, cannot always 
be guided by the rose catalogues because frequently no differ- 
entiation is made between hybrid teas and Pernetianas. In an 
attempt to clear up this matter, Mr. Nicolas has classified 
several hundred rose varieties indicating which ones are pure 
Pernetianas, Pernetiana hybrids and hybrid teas. In addition, 
he has indicated the relative vigor and height of the plant, a 
valuable guide to anyone who is planning a rose garden, be- 
cause few nursery catalogues indicate height. 

Eileen Whitehead Erlanson has made a careful study of the 
American native roses. She has contributed the results of her 
investigation, along with numerous illustrations, to The 
American Rose Annual. In line with this work is an account 
of “Rosa gigantea and Its Allied Species’’ by Rev. George M. 
A. Schoener of Santa Barbara, Calif., who has conducted 
many valuable hybridizing experiments. 


The Front Cover Illustration 


ANY persons do not care for the parrot tulips and yet 

the variety Fantasy, illustrated on the front cover, has 

a wide appeal. It was a novelty a few years ago and in this 
short time it has become very popular. The color is true pink 
being similar to that of Clara Butt; in fact Fantasy is a sport 
of this variety. It is useful in the garden and for forcing in the 
conservatory as was illustrated by the splendid plants shown 
in the Spring garden of Mrs. Homer Gage of Shrewsbury, 
Mass., at the Spring flower show of the Massachusetts Horti- 


cultural Society this year. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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ERESY in one form or another is forever creeping into 
horticultural practice. Experts have told the layman that 
cultivation is of doubtful value except to keep weeds down. 
Others have told him that roses grew as well in partial shade 
as in the open and that shallow planting is better than deep 
planting. These seem like disturbing statements at first, per- 
haps, but they make for less labor, in any event. Now comes 
Professor J. K. Shaw, of the Massachusetts Experiment Sta- 
tion, with the announcement that fruit tree pruning may not 
be as important as it has been considered in the past. In in- 
vestigations conducted at the Massachusetts State College, 
moderate pruning, it seems, has not increased the size of the 
crop or the quality of the fruit, and apparently has not 
affected the cost of spraying or control of insects, as compared 
with trees that had not been pruned. 

This does not mean, however, that pruning can be aban- 
doned. In ten years the wood that is now bearing will be well 
past its height of productiveness, and the bearing wood will 
be much farther out from the center of the tree. Eventually 
the old wood will be shaded out and it will die. As this older 
wood becomes weak, it may as well be removed, in order to 
keep the bearing wood closer to the center of the tree. 

It is certain that water sprouts, diseased wood, and broken 
branches should be cut out of the trees in any well tended 
orchard, in order to keep the trees healthy and vigorous. 
When this pruning is being done, the weakened bearing wood 
may as well be taken out. Thinning out small branches when 
the tree is thick does not reduce production, although severe 
pruning might be harmful. 

Pruning may not be as significant in fruit production as 
was once believed, but it is reasonably certain that it will not 
be found wholly unnecessary in the well managed 
orchard or on the home grounds. 


NOTHER heresy is offered by Walter G. 
Kendall of Atlantic, Mass., a veteran fruit 
grower who for many years has been closely asso- 
ciated with the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Quite properly, he cuts his scion wood for grafting 
purposes during the Winter and keeps it in storage, 
but no longer does he do the grafting in cold weather 
when there is danger of suffering from frost bite and 
chilblains. Dr. Kendall now waits until growth 
has started in apples, pears and plums, even as late 
as when the leaves appear. Moreover, he uses only 
one scion, this being inserted in a slanting cut on 
the stock. In this way the wound heals over much 
quicker. He has experienced fewer failures by using 
short scions with but one or two buds and by 
covering the entire stub, the end of the stock and 
the scion itself, with melted paraffin wax, or better 
still ‘“‘Parapin.’’ The paraffin prevents the scion 
from drying out, and when growth starts the buds 
burst through it. 


PROPOS of the foregoing is a letter that has 

come to me from Mr. V. Bush of Belmont, Mass., who 
during the last Winter tried the experiment of entirely coating 
his Emily Gray climbing roses with kerosene wax. As all 
gardeners in the northern states know this variety is notorious 
for its habit of dying back. In severe Winters it frequently is 
killed to the roots. Mr. Bush applied the hot wax, which he 
kept at a temperature of 170 degrees, with a paint brush, and 
no other protection was supplied. All the treated roses survived 
the Winter perfectly. Some reservation must be made, how- 


ever, because the past Winter was unusually mild and in this 
case only a few plants were treated. It was found, however, 
that some of the wax cracked off although apparently not 
enough so as to unduly expose the canes. Mr. Bush’s comment 
is that ‘‘application of the wax by brush is laborious, although 
hardly as much so as some of the more elaborate methods of 
giving Winter protection.” It is his intention to try applying 
the wax next Fall with a water- jacketed sprayer. 


PPARENTLY a difference of opinion exists as to the 
standing of Cimicifuga simplex. Some authorities con- 
tend that it is merely a variety of our native C. racemosa. 
However, T. A. Weston doubts that this relationship exists, 
and furthermore calls it to my attention that the plant illus- 
trated in the March 15 Horticulture is C. racemosa, not 
simplex. He has very kindly supplied me with the accompany- 
ing illustration of C. simplex as it grows in his garden. 
There are several points which differentiate the two species 
in addition to the height, C. racemosa being the taller of the 
two, often growing to a height of six feet. C. simplex does 
not exceed four feet, and in most places it is considerably less. 
As mentioned before, our native bugbane flowers in early 
August, whereas the other is rarely seen in flower before the 
end of September. The most noticeable difference lies in the 
fact that C. racemosa holds its flower heads erect, and the 
flowering stems branch considerably at the top, as may be seen 
from the illustration in the March 15 issue. C. simplex, on 
the other hand, is more graceful, having arching spikes of 
flowers that are less fringed. 
Mr. Weston comments that C. simplex does not do well in 





The True Cimicifuga Simplex 


England, as it is invariably destroyed by frost before the 
flowers open properly and, in fact, he has never seen this 
species growing anywhere better than in his own garden in 
New Jersey. 

His experience with the cimicifugas has also been that they 
will not thrive in poor dry soil and that they can not stand 
an open sunny situation. Some shade is necessary, as might be 
expected, because our native bugbane is found most abundant 
in thin woodlands. 
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Cimicifuga Simplex 
We have a fine stock of this choice Perennial 


$6.00 per 10 $50.00 per 100 


75 cents each 


GEORGE L. EHRLE 
Nurseryman and Florist 
BROAD STREET near ALLWOOD ROAD, RICHFIELD, N. J. 
CLIFTON R. D. No. 1 


Ask for Our Rock Garden Pamphlet 








SPRING IS NOW HERE 


And our hearts are all throbbing with an eagerness to get out in our 
garden and dig. 

Then you will need some more CHOICE SHRUBS and PLANTS 
to carry out your dream garden plan. 


Our new catalog will teil you all about some of the nice quality 
EVERGREENS — AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS — 
SHADE TREES — PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX — HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS that will come in handy. 


Lower prices and extra quality stock will help you in your decisions. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 


(THURLOWS & STRANGER, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 














WATER LILIES 


Pool and Aquarium Plants, Tropical Fishes 


CHOICE GARDEN PLANTS 


Evergreen Barberries, Roses, Rhododendrons, Azaleas and others, on sale at 
our greatly enlarged new store 761 CENTER STREET, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, Horticulturist 


TEL. JAMAICA 1571 











“IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful service but 
will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. Orders taken now 
for Spring delivery. Catalog containing all the varieties shown in 
our GOLD MEDAL exhibit in Boston last June, sent on request. 


Visitors Always Welcome 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








TRAILING ARBUTUS 


We have a limited quantity of this beautiful plant left 
for April and May shipment. They are nursery-grown 
and in fine condition. Please order early. 
75c each; $6.00 per 10 
$50.00 per 100; packed free 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 


H. V. LAWRENCE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Ask for Our Complete Catalog 


FALMOUTH 
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| [VANGELINE N. HEDDEN advances rather unusual 
| ideas when she suggests that nothing is easier to grow 
| than lily bulbs (Horticulture, March 15) ; that a bulb show- 
ing the remains of an old flowering stem consists of two 
that will take another year to bloom, and that rare sorts 
need a longer reconstruction period and should be or rather 
must be, transplanted twice each year. I have never before 
seen such definite statements concerning lilies and I am 
disposed to doubt whether even commercial growers to whom 
rapid increase is important, will agree. I certainly do not. If 
one buys large bulbs of any variety, it is a certainty they 
have flowered before, excepting of course the giant Himalayan 
lily, which dies away after blooming leaving several small 
| bulbs behind. But Lilium candidum, for example, as well as 
all the imported Japanese varieties, assuredly have reached 
blooming stage before sale; the blooms may not have been 
allowed to develop but flower stems have been made. Yet this 
does not mean the bulbs are double nosed and will not 
flower when planted. Regal lily bulbs more than one inch in 
diameter are almost certain to have flowered and it is possible 
to buy bulbs nine or more inches round that are single nosed, 
producing only one stem after planting. 


OT all lilies are increased from scales as easily as is sug- 
gested; in fact, I seriously question whether any loos- 
ened or broken scales of any variety will make bulblets if 
they are deeply buried as is desirable for all stem rooting 
types. And I have yet to see lilies weaken or give small flowers 
because young offsets form around them. It is perfectly 
natural for L. willmottiae and L. henryi to make young bulbs 
on the stems, more so after they are established, and it cer- 
tainly is not necessary to lift the old bulbs every year nor even 
to remove the offsets until they overcrowd. L. regale can stay 
down for years and after passing the two-year stage it will 
not even make offsets. To say that lilies or any other bulbs 
_ must be lifted twice a year is absurd, and to argue that plant- 
_ing a double bulb is like planting two in the same place is 
equally so. 


, pytees lilies nor any other bulbs imperatively demand 
a certain amount of space to live; many of them are per- 
fectly happy when crowded and some even resent disturbance. 
Lilies are better left alone while they are flourishing. And if 
they do not flourish, it is because conditions are not satis- 
factory and with some kinds, it is far from easy to provide 
such conditions. Generally speaking, there are but a limited 
number of lilies, that for ease of culture thrive like daffodils 
on ordinary soil; the rest demand special attention and some 
are far from amiable, however one strives to foster them. 
| Take the strongest growing and largest bulbed lily in exist- 
ence, L. giganteum (Himalayan) ; how many in this country 
have succeeded in raising and keeping it? 


A Manual on Crop Protection 


| ‘Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating of Plants’’ by A. Freeman Mason. 
| Published by The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 


| a much progress has been made in the knowledge of the 
control of plant diseases and insect pests that it has become 
| necessary to re-issue this popular manual on crop protection. 
| The material is, of course, of interest principally to persons 
engaged in growing fruits, vegetables and staple crops. The 
| text is very complete and is substantiated throughout with the 
| latest developments from experiment stations all over the 
country. Many formulae for insecticides and fungicides are 
_ given. Specific crops such as apples, peaches and almonds, 
| grapes, citrus fruits, beans and peas, corn and tobacco each 
have separate chapters. The book, having 540 pages, is valu- 
able for reference. 
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Wild Ginger as a Ground Cover 


E have found the wild ginger, Asarum canadense, a very 

desirable plant for use as a ground cover under shrub- 
bery, either deciduous or evergreen trees, or for over-running 
a shady corner; it does not seem to be very particular as to 
soil, but perhaps thrives best in one composed of rich loam 
and woods dirt or leaf mold. 

This interesting plant is a lowly relative of the vine known 
as Dutchman’s pipe, for it belongs to the birthwort family. 
The wild ginger grows from a creeping root stock, which has 
an aromatic, gingery odor, to a height of from five to ten 
inches. The foliage is ornamental throughout the season. 

The solitary flower is bell-shaped, rather erect, of a purplish 
brown color. This shy but interesting blossom is borne on a 
short peduncle, from the axil of the leaves, close to the ground, 
in early Spring. This plant should be more often used in our 
plantings, for its uses are varied. It is very hardy, and will 
stand drouth well. It is common in our northeastern woods, 
throughout the prairie states, and extends as far south as 
Virginia; it may be obtained from nurserymen who deal in 
native plants. 

—Mrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 


Pittsford, N. Y. 


How to Divide Dahlia Clumps 


T is wise to prepare the dahlia roots, for planting out later. 
at this time of year. Roots that have become shriveled may 
be made plump again by spreading them out on boards laid on 
the cellar bottom. Never place the roots directly on a cement 
floor. Sprinkle the roots with water every day or so until they 
have filled out and started to sprout. It is advisable not to 
cover them with earth or peat moss during this process as it 
will cause them to rot. Within a period of 10 to 20 days the 
roots should be well filled out. 

After the eyes have begun to show, divide the clumps to 
single roots leaving only one eye on each root if possible. Lay 
them in a box uncovered for two or three days in order to 
give the fresh cuts time to heal. Then plant them in a box 
of peat moss. Keep the roots, and the peat moss covering them, 
moist until planting time. They should be in a warm place. 

It is preferable to divide dahlia clumps early because if this 
work is delayed too long one eye may develop very rapidly, 
whereas the others will remain dormant. It is better to divide 
all clumps when the eyes first show. If no eyes are apparent, 
it is sometimes better to halve or quarter the clumps leaving 
final division until later on. in separating roots, leave as much 
of the crown attached as possible because, unlike potatoes and 


tubers of various kinds, dahlia eyes develop on the crown. 
—A. E. Thatcher. 


Dorchester, Mass. 











Clean Soil 


fiNGRyY SOIL Cultur € 


MENDERTH isa Natural Mineral Plant Food, clean and odor- 
less. Menderth cannot burn the tenderest grass or foliage. It is 
Nature’s way of producing HEALTH GIVING FOOD- 
STUFFS, Flowers of greater beauty, Finer Lawns, Trees and 
Shrubs and a sturdiness and firmness of texture to Golf Greens 
and Fairways) MENDERTH WORKS IN HARMONY 
WITH NATURE. 





126 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 





Write for booklet MENDERTH, Inc. 
Resse 
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We Move Large Trees 


and small ones. We move and replant them 
so they will live, and will tell you in advance 
if we do not believe a tree moving job will 
be successful. Years of experience, a skilled 
crew and unexcelled equipment are 
back of these statements. 











| 1368 Beacon Street 


@ 














May we talk with you about 
your Trees? 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


Tree Service 
22 Monument Square ¢ 


Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 


























CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Nassau Co. 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


Glen Head New York 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Proprietor Manager 











Liquidation Sale 


The Nursery Stock formerly belonging to the bankrupt 
Farquhar’s Nursery is offered at a fraction of its value. 

Everything is the regular Farquhar high quality and reflects 
the painstaking efforts of fifty years. 

Plenty of Evergreens, Shade Trees, Azaleas, Rhododendrons 
and Shrubs. 

Here is an example of the values—500,000 Rock Garden Plants 
and Perennials, regular size and quality, grown by Farquhar for 
the 1932 trade, ten cents each. 

Send for full list. 


DEDHAM NURSERIES, INC. 
Phone Dedham 0600 ELM ST., DEDHAM, MASS. 














VIOLAS 


| Florariensis, gracilis, lutea, Papilio, 

| Rosy Gem, Sutton’s Apricot, nigra, 
and Johnny-Jump-Up. 

$2.00 per dozen 

CHELTENHAM NURSERIES 
Cheltenham, Pa. 


CON WELL 
BOXWOOD 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INc. | 


























MILTON DELAWARE 
Introducing 
BIRD’S IMPROVED PLANT BOX 


An inexpensive container in which to grow tomatoes or other vegetables, and all 
annual flowers. 

Consists of a colJapsible box 6%”x 8%”x 3” into which 12 earth bands fit 
snugly. Being of black waterproof paper it is light and durable requiring a minimum 
of space. In effect, produces pot-grown plants at trifling expense. 

Growers are enthusiastic over it. 1 box complete 15c postpaid; 100 complete in 
envelopes, 32 lbs. $7.00 not prepaid. Growers package of 100 boxes 1200 bands 
2”x 2”x 24”, $4.40, not prepaid. Mail 15c for sample. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY, 12 Faneuil Hall Sq., BOSTON 
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TWO-IN-ONE 


Veat-Poultry Manure 
| 





Moisture-reiaining, 
humus - forming 
Peat Moss blended 
with the finest 
netural fertilizer, 
poultry manure. 


this 
label 


Look 
for 





——-- 
_ 





CY 


C.E. BUELL, 


Poultry manure to provide a rich 
supply of readily available plant 
food. Peat Moss to furnish 
humus, to hold the plant food 
elements until the growing plants 
require them, and to prevent 
wasteful leaching. Thoroughly 
blended, air-dried, finely ground, 
and practically odorless. 
25-lb. bags, $1.75 each, parcel 
post prepaid in New England. 
100-lb. burlap sacks, $4 each, 
f.o.b. your freight station in N.E. 
Write us for quotations on 
larger quantities. 




















Also importers of horticultural 
Peat Moss from HoLLanpb 


C.E. BUELL, Inc. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


BOSTON MASS. 














The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
“Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey- -Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 








Flower, Rock and Water Gardens 
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FINEST NURSERY STOCK 














RCSE DAPHNE 
We have a large stock of this delightful 
dwarf ev ergreen with fragrant pink 
flowers. 6” spread, 65c; 8” spread, 90c; 
10” spread, $1.25; 12” spread, $1. 75. d 
(Add 20% for packing and postage) 
Prices of larger specimens on application 


GRAY & COLE 


WARD HILL, 
MASS. 











New and Rare Shrubs | 


Cytisus cans 
pike Broom, 8” pots, $1.00 each 


Jasminum stephanense 
Pink Climber, 3” pots, $1.00 each 





Send for List 


LE-MAC NURSERIES | 
HAMPTON 


VIRGINIA | 


| Lowell, 
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Overcoming Iris Troubles 


EARDED irises are the most hardy and vigorous of all 
perennials, needing no especial attention save cultivation 


_and occasional enrichment and resetting. The principal and 
/ one may say only pest to bother the average iris lover is 


known as the iris borer. The eggs are laid in the Fall by a 
night flying moth and are usually deposited in the folds of 
the leaves at the base of the plant. These hatch in late April 
or May; at first the larvae are only one-eighth of an inch 
in length. They usually start eating at the edge of the leaf, 
making little notch-like cuts, and gradually work downward, 


leaving a water soaked trail which may easily be detected. An | 


effective means of destruction is pinching the leaves between 
thumb and finger. This should be done over the whole fan 
and with a sliding upward motion. 

If not discovered at this stage, the rapidly growing borer 
will work its way down into the rhizome, sometimes com- 
pletely tunneling the fleshy part of the root. When this pest 
is not found until it reaches the rhizome, one must dig up 
the whole plant and cut out all portions through which the 
worm has eaten, taking great care to find the borer, for other- 
wise it may quietly remain in what seems to be a perfectly 
sound portion of the rhizome and thus be overlooked. 

The best control of this trouble is to burn over the iris 
clumps or beds. This should be done if possible in March 
before active growth has set in. If the foliage seems too damp, 
a small amount of kerosene may be lightly sprayed over each 
clump. A match touched to this will make a hot quick fire 
that will not damage the rhizomes and only slightly retard 
the leaf growth. I have used this method for several years and 
find it an almost sure cure. 

It also may be well to speak of the disease that is commonly 
known as root rot. This rhizome decay is most prevalent in 


early Summer; no doubt it is encouraged by heavy rains, too 


dense clumps of irises, poor drainage and lack of sun. It can 
be readily detected by the yellow slimy condition of the leaves 
and flower stalks, the rot often extending into the rhizome. 

The remedy is to lift the clump and cut away all the bad 
smelling portion. Some recommend dusting the remaining 
rhizomes with powdered gypsum before resetting. A five- 
minute bath in semesan solution and then leaving exposed 
to hot sun for an hour is a good remedy. Simply exposing the 
well-cleaned roots to the hot rays of the sun without any 
disinfectant will usually effect a cure. It is wise to remove the 
soil surrounding the infected plant and to replace it with good 
garden loam, raising the surface above the surrounding 
ground; into this soil a tablespoonful of powdered semesan 
should be mixed. With these precautions it is safe to set the 
plant in the same location. The foliage must first be cut. 

This trouble can be controlled by planting in sunny, well- 
drained and slightly raised beds, keeping the rhizomes very 
near the surface of the ground. Too deep planting often brings 
about this condition. Clean cultivation is an excellent pre- 
ventative. Aside from these ills most irises lead a happy and 
contented life. 

—Elizabeth Noble Nesmith. 

Mass. 





CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES 
Eastern Branch — SHORE ROAD, GREENS FARMS, CONN. 


All the finer types of Alpine and Rock Plants including Saxifrage, 
Androsace, Gentians, Primulas, Lewisias, Meconopsis in variety, 
Phlox Adsurgens and Rosa Rouletti. 


PLANTS ACCLIMATIZED FOR EASTERN GARDENS 
Catalogue 


Western Branch—ROCKMARGE ALPINE NURSERIES 
MEDINA, WASHINGTON 


MRS. EDITH BANGHART, F.R.H.S. 











New and 
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WE OFFER 
20 VARIETIES 


Jap. Flowering Quinces 
(Chaenomeles) 


Color range includes white, thru clear pink, 
salmon, to deep red. 


Strong plants, 12 to 15 inches, $3.00 ea. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 


HOLLISTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








West Boylston 


| 32 ELM AVENUE 


MECONOPSIS 


Some uncommon varieties in pot-grown 
Meconopsis for Spring delivery. 
A very fine collection of Oriental Poppies 
for delivery when dormant. 
A list of these and many other items 
free on request. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW NURSERIES 
AYER'S CLIFF QUEBEC, CANADA 





Pentstemon Barbatus Torreyi 
(Tall Beard-tongue) 
One of our finest perennials 
$3.00 a dozen $20 for 100 


AMY HORE 
Grower of choice perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 





GARDEN LOVERS 


Send today for general catalogue 
of Transplanted Ornamentals— 
Trees — Evergreens — Shrubs — 
Vines — Perennials and Rock 
Garden Plants. Write for Special 
offer to Garden Digest Readers. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 








Rare Rhododendrons 


My new list, embracing about 75 
sorts, the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will 
be yours for the asking. 

JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 











A Lovely Combination 


EXQUISITE and DEPENDABLE 
VIOLACEA PETUNIA. Single deep purple. 
MAYFLOWER VERBENA. The true form. 
HELIOTROPE. Selected for fragrance. 


25 cents each—$2.00 for ten 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
OLIVE BELCHES Catalog 





Rock Plants, Iris, Perennials 


Our Rock Garden Display won First Prize 
at the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society Spring Flower Show at Worcester, 
Mass. 
Send for Our 1932 Catalogue 
ROLAND K. PARKER 
Massachusetts 





LATTER'S 


HINIUM 


FROM FINEST UP PERS WREX- 
HAMS. Large field-grown clumps—$5 dos, 
doz. § selected — Bn es oz. 
Seeds $1 pkt. None Better Regardless 

Price. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Vv. O. B. SLATER 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 
Member: Amer. Delph. Soc., British Delph. Soc. 


D 
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Li 

ented system of feeding water at the roots and 
Cy NE hy Fy 
Durable en ce 
of three colors—Green, Old Ivory 
Red. Five sizes. Write for 
giving dealer’s 
name. Or send $1.50 for sample 
of 26” Perfecto Box. ($1.75 west 
of Miss.) Our Metal Flower Pots 
(on left) are attractive, durable 
and reasonably priced. Like Per- 
fecto Boxes, these Pots allow 
watering at base and prevent 
souring. Both articles guaranteed 
for five years service. Sample 6” 

net 35¢. Write for circular. 

METAL EGG CRATE CO. 
446 Wolfe Street, Fredericksburg, Va. 





GARDEN DIGEST 


— the ‘‘garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ —— be- 
cause it digests valuable sug- 
gestions and articles of lasting 
value from scores of other 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your 
private secretary — always 
watching for the best ideas. 





Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00 
Garden Digest, 115-129 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York 





CLIMBING FERNS 
- ao phase 
$1.00 eac $4.00 per 5 


RATTLESNAKE PLANTAIN 


Goodyera pubssesss 
20c each $1.50 per 10 


MOCCASIN FLOWER 


Oypripedium acaule 
1 to 2 crowns, 25 per 10—-$2.00 
3 to 4 crowns, 40 per 10— 3.50 


MAIDENHAIR FERN 
15c each $1.25 per 10 


MYRON S. WHEELER, BERLIN, MASS. 





ALPINES 


We specialize in choice alpine plants and 
list 840 severely tested items. Arabis 
aubrietioides, Campanula Wockeii, Hyperi- 
cum grandiflorum, Inula  rhizocephala, 
Papaver monanthum, Saxifraga latepetio- 
lata and many other unusual alpines are 
among them. 


GRETHER & SON, Midland, Mich. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 
Hardy Perennials 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1932 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





Potted Sweet Pea Vines 


Lavender, pink, violet, cerise, white, orange, 
Heavenly blue, scarlet. Straight or assorted. $4.50 
for 8 dozen vines. $2.50 for 4 dozen. $1.75 for 
2 dozen. Plant early. 8” apart. 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Pleasant Street, Framingham Centre, Mass. 
OLIVE BELCHES Catalog 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 

















Flowering Apples 





| DEPT. B 


HORTICULTURE 








CEEOL OLEL ) 4 
4 Garden Club Program for “May ° 
BPUPUFT?2FI?3**%* 

Subject: ‘‘Ornamental Plants for City Gardens.”’ 


Not many kinds of trees, shrubs and evergreens may be 
expected to endure the unfavorable growing conditions found 
in most cities. There is a need for more widespread informa- 
tion on this subject which might well be considered by city 
garden clubs. The experiences of members will prove valu- 
able, but expert advice may also be sought. Landscape archi- 
tects, nearby nurseries, the park department and botanic 
gardens can be of assistance. When the compilation of suitable 
plants is finished, it might be printed for the guidance of all 
persons interested in beautifying city gardens. 

The cultural difficulties in the city are numerous. Aside 
from the usual necessity of providing an acid soil for certain 
evergreens, it is important to add humus, and to correct the 
toxicity that is likely to exist. In fact, often the soil must be 
replaced with fresh loam. Impurities in the air, however, are 
unavoidable. They reap their toll with the evergreens particu- 
larly, which do not ordinarily last very long in cities. Decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs fare better and a representative list may 
be made for any given locality. Perennials are not so difficult 
to handle. Bulbs and annuals will provide much color. And 
yet, the material to use will vary with different cities. This 
should be kept in mind when consulting the following refer- 
ences which can be accepted only as a general guide: 

“Aristocrats of the Trees,” by E. H. Wilson, chapter: 
Trees for Street and Highway (Stratford); ‘‘More Aristo- 
crats of the Garden,”’ by E. H. Wilson, chapter: Trees for 
Town and Country (Stratford); ‘“‘Trees for Roadside 
Planting,’’ by F. L. Mulford (U. S. D. A. Farmers Bulletin 
1482); ‘Planting the Roadside,”’ by F. L. Mulford (U. S. 
D. A. Farmers Bulletin 1481) ; “‘Planting and Care of Street 
Trees,”’ by F. L. Mulford (U. S. D. A. Farmers Bulletin 


1209); ‘Trees for Town and City Streets,’’ by F. L. Mul- 
ford (U. S. D. A. Farmers Bulletin 1208 revised); ‘‘Street 
trees,’ by F. L. Mulford (U. S. D. A. Bulletin 816); ‘‘The 


Planting and Care of Shade Trees,’ by Alfred Gaskill (N. J. 
Forest Park Reservation Commission) ; ‘Protection of Shade 
Trees in Town and City,” by E. H. Jenkins (Conn. Agri. 
Exp. Sta. Annual Report 1900, p. 330-351); ‘“‘Shade Trees 
in Towns and Cities,’”’ by William Solotaroff (Wiley) ; 
‘The Complete Garden,” by A. D. Taylor (Doubleday) ; 
“Radio Tree Talks,’ parts 1-3 (Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories) ; “‘Roof Gardening,’’ by Ida Mellen (DeLa- 
Mare); ‘““The Book of Shrubs,’’ by A. C. Hottes (DeLa- 
Mare); ‘““The Complete Home Landscape,’’ by A. J. Jen- 
nings (DeLaMare) ; ‘Flowers for Every Garden,’ by Louise 
Bush-Brown (Little, Brown) ; ‘City and Suburban Garden- 
ing,”’ by C. C. Sherlock (DeLaMare); “‘Gardens in and 
‘about Town,’ by M. P. Duryea (Dutton); ‘Foundation 
Planting,”’ by L. H. Johnson (DeLaMare) ; ‘“The Effect of 
City Smoke on Vegetation’ (Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture Bulletin 145). 








| 


| 


| 
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FREGALE 
The Lily of All Lilies 


Of easiest culture; magnificent flowers 
June and July. Perfectly hardy and 
good naturalizer. 


Each Doz. 100 
Mammoth bulbs 35c $3.75 $28.00 
Large bulbs 25c 2.50 18.50 


New Frilled Shasta Daisy 


A novelty of sterling merit with semi- 
double, waxy white flowers with yellow 
center. Petals are beautifully fringed. 
Strong, pot grown plants 50c each 
$5.00 per dozen 
OUR 72-PAGE CATALOGUE OF 
SEEDS, BULBS AND PLANTS 
MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 


BRAINARD NURSERY & 
SEED COMPANY 
Dept. B Enfield Street 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. 


PEONIES and IRSES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.&% Mgr. 


Northbrook, Illinois 


Choice Gladiolus Collection 


We have a very fine mixture of Exhibition Glad- 
iolus, no less than 20 different varieties, no prims, 
all very lovely shades. If you want to grow a few 
for cut flowers and do not have the time to plant 
each kind separately, this is your chance to obtain 
an assortment of all colors at exceptionally low 
prices. 
50 large gladiolus bulbs for $1.00 
100 for $1.75 or 200 for $3.00 


Have you received our new 1932 catalog? 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 











An Iris Lovers Catalog 


The most complete interesting review 
of all varieties and a unique original 
color classification, including Special 
introductory offers. 


Write for Your Copy Today 


SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 
Box 204, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 











The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog each year containing 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 








RARE IRISES 


1200 Varieties 


Japanese, Siberians, Crested Iris, 
Dwarfs, Pogocyclus Hybrids, Re- 
gelias, Spurias, Tall Bearded Iris. 


Write for Catalog 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. Y¥. 





Gentiana Sino -Ornata 


and Meconopsis Baileyi, Oxalis 

Adenophylla, Rosa Rouletti, Dwarf 

Genistas, choice primulas, dianthus, 
Campanulas, etc., etc. 


tium columnae, 40c. Dianthus 
Pink,”’ 30c. Myosotis rupicola, 40c. 
pervivum Pittoni, 30c. Add postage. 


ROCKMARGE ALPINE GARDENS 


MRS. EDITH H. BANGHART, F.R.H.S. 
MEDINA, WASHINGTON 











RARE CACTUS SEEDS 


Cacti carry an ever intriguing interest in 
their weirdly shaped and curiously colored 
stem formations, = uite aside from the richly 
hued flowers and brilliant jewel-like fruits. 
Write Dept. B for offer of kinds easily 
grown from seed. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 





Three of each—15 plants delivered $5 





Lygodium palmatum 


GRETHER & SON, Midland, Mich. 
climbing fern), Pe laea 


FERNS soi) 


doz. Adiantum pedatum, Asplenium platy- 
neuron, Asplenium trichomones, Botrychium 
virginianum, Botrychium ternatum, Cheilan- 
thes lanosa, Cheilanthes tomentosa, Campto- 
sorus rhizophyllus, Polypodium polypodio- 
ides, $2.00 doz. Price list free. 


NIK-NAR FARM 


BILTMORE STATION, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Good Rock Garden Plants 

yet scarce. Arabis aubrietioides, 35c. Ceras- | 
“Midland 
Sem- 





IRISES 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 
Catalogue Upon Request 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
WEST HARTFORD CONN. 


IRIS — CRISTATA ALBA 
White Crested Iris 


We have a limited stock of the white 
form of this dwarf Iris, which Mrs. 
Wilder calls “rare and exquisite.” 

$1 each (postage extra) 
WARD HILL, 


GRAY & COLE MASS 
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Maplevale Leafmold 


A virgin deposit of pure leafmold made by 
the process of nature from hardwood leaves. 
Large content of organic matter. High 
capacity for holding moisture and soluble 
plant food. Increases nitrate supply. Light- 
ens and aerates heavy soils. Makes sandy 
soil retentive. Imparts to seed-bed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth and aeration 
which is ideal for germination. Trans- 
planted seedlings and rooted cuttings de- 
velop best in a leaf soil. 


Send for Circular 
$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CoO. 
Box 31 EAST KINGSTON, N. H. 





Ferti-Flora 
The Odorless Liquid Plant Food 


For cut flowers too 


A teaspoonful added to each quart 
of water will keep cut flowers fresh 
ever so much longer. No changing 
of water necessary. 4 oz. $.25, 8 oz. 
$.50, 1 quart $1.00, 44 gallon $1.75, 1 
gallon $3.00, 5 gallons $12.00. 


F. G. PHILLIPS CO. 


10 CIRCUIT ROAD, DEDHAM, MASS. 
1 QUART MAKES 1! BARREL OF PLANT FOOD 





Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP 
SOAP 
to so rer SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 











Established 37 Years 


Shute’s German Peat Moss 
No Better Quality—None More Bulk 
Single bales, :$3.00 delivered 
Garden Clubs ry Your Orders 


.. $1.75 bale 
. 1.65 “ 
1.60 it) 


100 Ibs. 
Sheep Manure . 


Phila. and vicinity 
GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 
SOME QUALITY—SOME PRICE 


ASK THE MAN WE SELL! 
E. L. Shute & Co., Importers 


616 W. Upsal St. Germantown 0320 











PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 
Markham, Ontario, Canada 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power ‘ 
Oultivator for Garden- 
ers, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers. 

Low Prices—Easy Terms 

AMERICAN FAEM MACHINE OO. 
1084 33rd Ave. SE., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GOOLE OE OC LOL OO LOLL OE OO 


y New Seed and Relais Catalogues ; 


¥, Fd ee oe ee oe ee ee 
Aiken, George D. (Putney, Vt.) 
“Trees and plants from Vermont.” 
Ainsley, Gordon. (Campbell, Cal.) 
(Gladioli, dahlias, etc.) 
Alling, C. Louis. (251 Court St., West Haven, Conn.) 
“Dahlias.” 
Backhouse Nurseries, Ltd. (York, England.) 
“Alpine and herbaceous plants.” 
Barnes Bros. Nursery Co. (Yalesville, Conn.) 
“Where, how and what to plant.” (Tables describing habit, foliage, 
flower and fruit, and giving hardiness, landscape value, etc.) 
Barr & Sons. (11, 12 and 13 King St., Covent Garden, London W.C. 
2, England.) 
“British grown hardy perennials, etc.” 
Barrett, W.E., Co. (Providence, R.I.) 
“Seeds and farm implements.” 
Benary, Ernst. (Erfurt, Germany.) 
“General catalog.” 
Bruns, Joh. (Bad Zwischenahn, Germany.) 
(General catalog.) 
Campbell, Frank W. (112 Pinehurst, Royal Oak, Mich.) 
“Rock garden plants.” 
Cape Cod Nurseries. (H.V. Lawrence, Falmouth, Mass.) 
“Price list, 1932.” 
Cherry Meadow Gardens. (Olive Belches, 
Mass.) 
“Annual and perennial flower plants.” 
Cole Nursery Co. (Painesville, Ohio.) 
(Trees, shrubs and flowers.) 
Colonial Gardens. (Succeeding Decorah Gladiolus Gardens, Rush- 
ford, Minn.) 
“A gladiolus fancier’s catalog for 1932.” 
Colorado Seed Co. (1515 Champa St., Denver, Col.) 
“1932 catalog and price list.” 
Craig, William N. (Front and Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass.) 
“Descriptive price list.” 
Dahliadel Nurseries. (Vineland, N.J.) 
“Dahlias of quality and distinction.” 
Drake, E.B., Alpine Gardens. (Lakeby, Wash.) 
(Plants for mixed beds and borders, native evergreen trees and 
shrubs. ) 
Dreer, Henry A. (1306 Spring Garden St., Phil., Pa.) 
“Abridged catalogue.” 
Eastern Nurseries, Inc. (Holliston, Mass.) 
“Price list.” (General catalog.) 
Elliott, Clarence, Ltd. (Six Hills Nursery, 
land.) 
“Seeds of choice alpine and herbaceous plants, hardy annuals.” 
Engelhardt, Kurt. (Dahlienheim, Dresden-Leuben, Germany.) 
“Dahlienliste, 1932.” 
Franklin Water Gardens. (315 S. Home Ave., Franklin, Ind.) 
(Water plants.) 
Fraser’s Dahlia Gardens. (Willimantic, Conn.) 
“Fraser’s tested dahlias.” 
Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. (Shelburne, Vt.) 
“Plants for the hardy border, the rockery and the wild garden.” 
Germain’s. (Sixth and Main, Los Angeles, Cal.) 
“California gardening.” 
Gladhaven Gardens. (North Main St., Franklin, N.H.) 
“Catalog and price list of Gladhaven bulbs and flowers.” 
Glen Bros., Inc. (1762-1772 Main St., Rochester, N.Y.) 
“Glen’s spring planting specialties.” 
Godefroid, Arthur. (Francorchamps, Belgique.) 
“Roseraies des hautes fagnes.” 
Gray & Cole. (Ward Hill, Mass.) 
“Hardy plants for New England gardens.” 
Greene’s Evergreen Nursery. (Dover, Mass.) 


Framingham Centre, 


Stevenage, Herts., Eng- 


“Choice selections for spring planting; broad-leaved evergreens, 


and other items for woodland development.” 
Grether & Son. (Midland, Mich.) 
“Alpine plants.” 
Guyencourt Nurseries. (Guyencourt, Del.) 
“Rhododendron and holly bulletin: Beetle- proof evergreens.’ 
“Special list of rarities and specimens.’ 
Harrisons’ Nurseries. (Berlin, Md.) 
“Nursery book.” 
Haseltine, Irene. (R.F.D. no. 7, Springfield, Mo.) 
“Perennials ...” (Some native.) 

Hendrickson, I.S. (Peconic Bay Boulevard, Jamesport, L.I., N.Y.) 
“Pansies, iris, peonies, gladiolus . . . 
Henniger. August, Inc. (15 Hamilton St., N.J.) 

“List of agricultural chemicals.” 
Hicks Nurseries. (Westbury, L.I., N.Y.) 
“Home landscapes, 1932.” 
Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries. (Hartford, Mich.) 
“Every need in nursery stock.” 
Houston’s Nurseries. (Mansfield, Conn.) 
(Fruits and ornamentals.) 
Howard, Fred C. 138 Elm St., Stoneham, Mass.) 
“Beekeepers’ supplies.” 
“Lewis beeware and Dadant’s foundation.” 
Howard & Smith. (Montebello, Cal.) 
“What and when to plant.” 


Paterson, 


APRIL 15, 1932 


POSITIONS WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 
P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 








Young man wants permanent position with 
@ nursery, private estate or greenhouse, 
American, single, 33 years of age. Two 
years’ experience in nursery and landscape 
work. Will go anywhere. Graduate Ameri- 
can Landscape School. L. O., Care of ‘‘Hor- 
ticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener or estate manager. English, mid- 
dle aged, thoroughly experienced in flowers, 
shrubs. vegetables and general estate man- 
agement. First class references. L. E. H., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, single, 7 years’ experience gen- 
eral line pot and cut flowers. Good grower 
and propagator. Graduate. References. Will 
go anywhere. Justin W. Carty, 4 Pickman 
Road, Salem, Mass. 





Competent and experienced head gardener. 
American and European training; land- 
scape gardening, etc. Best references. 
Gerhard Blercken, Box 98, Centreville, 
Mass., Tel. Hyannis 96-16. 





Young agricultural school graduate, at 
present employed, desires position with 
nursery or estate. For experience rather 
than high wages. References. L. L., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head Gardener: Married, age 38, desires 
position on small or large estate. Thor- 
——_ experienced in care and maintenance 
So, trees, shrubs, and rock gardens. 
rences. In reply B ny state wages. 

R. F., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted—Superintendent’s position. Thor- 
oughly familiar with all branches of private 
estate work and development. Married, 
middle aged. Nineteen years’ experience. 
First class references. H. M. H., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 28, desires position on private 
estate. 12 years’ experience in flowers and 
shrubs, also vegetables. Understands up- 
keep and attractiveness in any type of gar- 
den. Best references furnished. In reply 
state wages and particulars. Address M. E. 
E., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Wanted: Position as caretaker of estate. 
Capable of taking full charge. Experienced, 
vegetables, flowers, dairy farm. American, 
married, two children, 15 and 17 years. 
Drive car or tractor. Very handy. Best of 
references. C. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Head Gardener, working, married, age 39; 
22 years’ practical experience in all 
branches of gardening and upkeep of entire 
estate. Excellent references. G. J. O., Care 
of “Horticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Florist: American, single, 23, with col- 
legiate, private and commercial experience, 
specialty Roses; is open for engagement. 
Address Robert H. Macfarlane, New Hamp- 
shire Experimental Station, Durham, N. H. 





Gardener’s assistant desires a position on 
private estate, experienced in greenhouses, 
flower gardens, lawns and vegetables. Na- 
tionality Scotch, age 37 years, single, with 
good references. John MacLeod, 815 Wash- 
ington St., Brookline. 





Head gardener, German, widower, no chil- 
dren, with lifetime experience on the entire 
matter of gardening desires position. Coun- 
try preferred. E. S., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted—Position: Caretaker or manager 

of place or grounds. Experienced in grow- 
ing of fruits, flowers, vegetables and care 

- place. Robert C. Howes, Manchester, 
onn. 





Boy, has agricultural experience, needs 
employment in horticultural or nursery 
work for Summer. Et., Care of “Horticul 
ture,”” Boston, Mass. 





